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THE METAPHYSICAL BASIS OF MORALS. 

" Hie thee hither, 
That I may pour my spirits in thine ear, 
And chastise with the valour of my tongue 
All that impedes thee from the golden round 
Which fate and metaphysical aid doth seem 
To have thee crowned withal." 

In the temple at Sais dedicated to Isis, the Egypto- 
Grecian symbol of the Unconditioned, there stood upon 
one of the fanes the inscription : 

67«6 elfii irav to yeyovos, ical ov, ical ea-opevov, ical rbv 
ifnov TrenXov ovBefc ira> dvrjro^ aireicdXv^re. ("I am all that 
was and is and shall be, and no mortal hath lifted my 
veil.") 

No words can better express the scope and result of 
metaphysical speculations. From the days when the pa- 
triarch of Uz tormented himself by an obstinate search 
after the unsearchable down to the latest effort of German 
eclecticism to " solder close impossibilities and make them 
kiss ", the human mind has attempted to devise solutions of 
those ultimate problems of life and being which will never 
cease to baffle and to allure. The unsuccess of these en- 
deavors is no argument against speculative reasoning, for, 
while failure may be disheartening, success would paralyze 
our energies. The possession of truth, were it possible to 
finite minds, would result in mental death, but the pursuit of 
it is life, and " where there is most life, there is the victory." 
" Did the Almighty," says Lessing, " holding in His right 
hand truth and in His left search after truth, deign to 
proffer me the one I might prefer, — in all humility, but 
without hesitation, I should request search after truth." 

The claims of metaphysics on our attention may be es- 
tablished by considering the paramount dignity of the 
sphere of ultimate ideas. Time, space, cause, matter, 
motion, force, thing, idea, nature, man, mind, reason, reality, 
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the will, beauty, truth, goodness, life, God, and immortality 
— these form the subject-matter of metaphysics, and any 
attempt, however imperfect, to deal with any one of them 
affords invaluable training to the highest faculties of the 
intellect. The very difficulties of these subjects are their 
recommendation, for the noblest powers need the severest 
exercise to develop them. 

We must not, indeed, overlook the remarkable unanimity 
with which the scientist and the spiritual adviser would fain 
dissuade us from this sphere of thought. As vet it is only 
partially true that 

" Physic of Metaphysic begs defense," 

while there can be no doubt that the method of the latter 
disinclines the mind to the reception of systems of dogma 
which may be pressed upon it trom without. Hence, per- 
haps, the vague disfavor with which it is popularly regarded. 
There is, however, no science or practical pursuit which 
does not lead its bolder followers to face from time to time 
questions deeper than it can itself answer, employing, as it 
does throughout, assumptions which sooner or later fail to 
be even practically satisfactory : there is no knowledge the 
interest of which does not depend upon the hints it gives of 
a wisdom more satisfying than the correct deduction of 
effect from cause in the realm of phenomena. 

It is the purpose of this sketch to consider what 
influence the achievements of speculative thought should 
have on the direction of conduct. This question can hardly 
be regarded as unimportant at a time when the teachings 
of scientists like Huxley and Karl Pearson and of sciolists 
like Grant Allen and Oscar Wilde, result, if followed to 
their logical conclusion, in leaving no basis for religion or 
dutv. Empty shadows of the mind's own throwing can 
hardly be expected to influence the actions of humanity, and 
to the methods of physical science and the speculations of 
fin-de-siecle criticism nothing in the universe gives any hint 
of a personal God or vindicates any possible meaning for 
human life. As a natural corollarv of such views it is very 
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commonly maintained that our ideas of right and wrong are 
the inevitable result of the past history and development of 
the race, and that our characters are absolutely determined 
by inheritance and the struggle for existence forced upon 
us by our surroundings. Such speculation must in con- 
sistency treat the future as inevitable, and should it advocate 
specific duties we are conscious that it is relying merely on 
the mechanical effect of its appeals. Those who listen can- 
not feel called upon to make any effort to assimilate the 
doctrines inculcated, and they have a defence always ready 
to excuse to themselves actions (and still more inaction) 
from the suggestion of which they instinctively recoil. This 
mischief of philosophy only a more thorough knowledge 
of philosophy can cure. 

Again, in scientific procedure the student endeavors to 
free his observations and arguments as much as possible 
from any coloring which his individual faculties or inclina- 
tions might impart to them. In thus learning to understand 
nature he must put out of sight that part of himself which is 
different in principle from the nature which he studies. 
To recover the balance thus destroyed, to place subjective 
and objective truth in their proper relation, the only availa- 
ble means is the discredited study of the subjective side of 
thought — the careful regathering of the threads which 
have been persistently dropped. 

The scientist will say that he assumes the existence of 
objects ; he has no doubt that the table at which he sits is 
real. We ask what he knows of the table, and, after a lit- 
tle reflection, he will say that under certain circumstances 
he receives from the table impressions of sight, hearing, and 
feeling, which he explains by the table being black, re- 
sonant, and hard. In other words he recognizes the table 
by sensations of his own which he calls the qualities of the 
table. Is the table, then, the sum of the qualities, — black- 
ness, resonancy, hardness, etc., — or has it an essence of its 
own in which these inhere and centre? The latter alterna- 
tive leads to the same result as the former, for essence is 
v 
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knowable only by its manifested qualities, that is, by our 
sensations. Those simple and unvarying constituents of 
matter, those centres of energy, capable of interpenetration, 
which we call " atoms," are mere assumptions presupposed 
in the inferential calculation of phenomena, and wholly 
beyond the reach of sense-perception. 

Hence our knowledge ultimately depends upon a series 
of events, or phenomena of consciousness, which we de- 
scribe as black, loud, hard, sweet, ?'ose-scented, and the like. 
We neither know, nor can know, anything of matter, ex- 
cept the impressions which it makes on our senses, im- 
pressions derived from the forces of which it is the vehicle. 
The blackness of a table, for instance, is not in the table, but 
in ourselves ; it is a mode of our consciousness which can- 
not even be conceived to exist in the table, but arises in us 
as a consequence of molecular changes propagated from the 
eye to the brain by the optic nerve when ether-vibrations 
of a certain definite character fall upon the retina. All 
we know of matter is an agglomeration of sensations, with 
a background of possibilities of sensation. In the same 
way all I can say of myself, apparently, is that I am a series 
of states of consciousness, with a background of states of 
consciousness that might have been felt, and a future of 
states of consciousness yet to be experienced. 

The question then arises — how comes a series of states 
of consciousness to think of itself as one, as a continuous 
being? Continuity of consciousness is inconceivable except 
on the supposition of a subject which continues after the 
transitory states have gone, remaining one and indivisible 
while they are multiple and complex. We can imagine a 
sensitive animal receiving any number of successive shocks, 
yet, unless it were possessed of memory at least, it would 
never reflect, " I felt this and that," or anticipate a con- 
tinuance of its existence. Hence to our list of states of 
consciousness we must add corresponding recollections, 
fainter repetitions of previous impressions, and anticipations 
of impressions yet to come. These states of consciousness 
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follow one another in order of time : certain impressions 
are connected with certain others by their likeness ; all re- 
collections and anticipations are also like their correspond- 
ing impressions, and recollections at least are connected 
with corresponding impressions as effect with cause. Thus 
our states of consciousness come to form a single system, 
a world of their own, a "cosmos" of experience, united by 
the ties of an order of time, likeness, and the relationship 
of cause and effect. 

These links are the work of the mind, acting upon the 
material given it in sensation ; and, since nothing but an in- 
ternal subjective unity can link our states of consciousness 
together from the subjective side, there must be in each self- 
conscious being — that is, each being that conceives of an 
" I " — an inward unity, a self, an " ego," which is not 
separated from the states of self-consciousness, nor is one 
or any number of them, but is a different side of our sub- 
jective experience which we may call " the spiritual prin- 
ciple" in man. 

Herbert Spencer, who seems in his " Psychology " to 
adopt the opinion that the " ego" is nothing but the transi- 
tory state of the moment, in his "First Principles" asserts that 
a permanent subject or personality is the most certain of all 
facts, but is absolutely unknowable, because the object of 
knowledge must be different from its subject. That this is 
not the case is shown by experience. If we are conscious 
of personality — which Spencer admits — we have a knowl- 
edge of it, and this knowledge of self is as certain and as 
true as the knowledge of external objects, for we are as ig- 
norant of the ultimate nature of the object as we are of 
the ultimate nature of self. 

" Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies, 
Hold you there, root and all, in my hand, 

Little flower; but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 

I should know what God and man is." 

The permanent nexus, which is never itself a state of 
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consciousness, but which holds states of consciousness to- 
gether, is discoverable every time that we call up past 
events by the aid of memory, for there must have been an 
" I " to perceive and reflect, then, as there is an " I " 
to draw an inference now. While the apprehension of 
the self is not combined with every mental phenomenon, 
yet, when we apprehend ourselves as the subject of a 
present state, our knowledge of the self is as certain as our 
knowledge of the state. The objection that we have no con- 
ception of self in the first instant of existence is no objec- 
tion at all, for the concept cannot, in the nature of things, 
be synchronous with the first apprehension, as has been 
pointed out by Tennyson : 

" The baby new to earth and sky, 

What time his tender palm is pressed 
Against the circle of the breast, 
Has never thought that this is I. 

But as he grows, he gathers much, 

And learns the use of I and Me, 

And finds I am not what I see, 
And other than the things I touch. 

So rovinds he to a separate mind, 

From whence clear memory may begin, 
As through the fram» that bound him in, 

His isolation grows defined." 

Now what do we mean when we call a certain sensation, 
— for instance, the sight of a white-draped figure in a grave- 
yard, — a delusion? In this case we certain!}- have some 
kind of consciousness, which is real in the sense that we 
feel it. The unreality, then, is only in our supposition that 
an object is in a certain place, at a certain time, where and 
when we conclude on other grounds that it cannot have 
been. That is, the collections of sensations which we call 
objects have taken their place in a certain definite sj^stem, 
a cosmos or world, of which all the parts are in relation to 
one another, and from one part of which we draw conclu- 
sions as to the other parts. How can this connection and 
relation exist in us, if it does not exist outside of us? 
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The idea of this connection and relation has arisen from 
the tendency of the mind to collect, arrange and unify. 
This is the clearest in the category of time. We attribute 
to the external world events in time because impressions 
which reach us from it are arranged in our consciousness in 
order of time. Only when we have formed the idea of our- 
selves as a unity do we grasp the conception of the uni- 
verse and its events as a unity, and only by reference to our 
own experience is this last phrase intelligible, so that we 
are able to speak of an object which is the centre of many 
impressions on our senses as ''one in many". But does 
this belief of ours in external "unities", especially in the 
whole as one great unity, correspond to any external real- 
ity? To this question Kant gave no answer. That we 
cannot ourselves produce an}' sensation, he held to be 
evidence that something external, some unknown x, was 
concerned in each sensation, but of the relations of the un- 
knowns among each other, according to him, we can know 
nothing. This view is certainly opposed to common sense. 
Every action of our lives and every method of science is 
based upon the assumption that the relations we attribute to 
external objects are real. 

Ever}' human being who has ever set a cause in motion 
to produce an effect inevitably assumes that the effect is 
connected with the cause. A man who fires a gun is en- 
tirely convinced, however false the conviction may be, that 
the effect which is translated to him by the sensation of the 
gun's explosion is connected with the cause translated to 
him by the sensation of the pulling of the trigger: every 
man is sure that the unknown x that causes the sensation of 
seeing a violent blow struck at a man is connected with the 
unknown y that causes the sensation of seeing the man fall, 
and this conviction is irresistible, even supposing it philo- 
sophically unfounded. So far, then, as any knowledge is 
possible to us, we know that some bond, not at first per- 
ceived, holds phenomena together in one whole on that side 
on which thev are external to ourselves — that there is an 
w 
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objective unity in nature, which is the source of all rela- 
tions between phenomena, and with which all phenomena 
are connected. The fact that this unity is distinct from 
phenomena, though never separate from them, is best ex- 
pressed by naming it a " transcendental " unity. 

We have reached the idea of this unity by transferring 
to the external world the conception of unity which we find 
involved in our own self-consciousness. We see reason to 
think that this unity is no fiction of our self-consciousness, 
but a discovery. What is the relation, then, between the 
external and the internal unity? It is natural to suppose 
that all relations by which they unite their respective phe- 
nomena are alike ; some certainly are, as those of time, 
likeness, cause and effect. Either, then, these relations in 
the mind are by some predetermined harmony so corres- 
pondent to the relations of the universe, that the supposi- 
tion that they are those relations does not affect the conclu- 
sions deduced in practical life and science, or the relations 
are actually the same in both. In either case we find the 
two unities connected ; with the latter and simpler assump- 
tion we find them to be of common nature. We are en- 
titled, then, to abandon the vague term "transcendental unity 
of nature " for the concept " spiritual principle in nature ", 
and, — finding the relations permanent in nature which in 
ourselves are transient and conditional, fully realizable only 
when we contemplate some completely acquired knowl- 
edge, — we reach the conclusion that an eternal intelli- 
gence, realized in the related facts of the world, reproduces 
itself in us partially and gradually, communicating piece- 
meal, but in inseparable correlation, understanding and the 
facts understood, experience and the experienced world. 
This is no inconsiderable advance towards that insight 
which enabled a great metaphysician to say "Fecisti nos ad 
Te, Domine, el inquietum est cor nostrum donee requiescat 
in Ter 

Let us now endeavor to formulate and answer an objec- 
tion which may be made by the disciple of Tyndall and 
Herbert Spencer : 
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"I am unable", he says, "to follow your swift flight 
from the infinitesimal to the infinite. You have alluded en 
■passant to atoms, and so have come much nearer finding 
sure ground. It is useless to try to pass beyond the fact 
that atoms are infinite in number, and, in our experience, 
absolutely unchangeable ; that the}- are in continuous 
motion, the quantity of which, measured in energy, is also 
invariable. The whole world, as we know it, is based on 
these principles. These granted, we can trace the gradual 
emergence of the sun and planets from the original neb- 
ula, and, on our planet, the appearance, successively, of 
vegetable, animal, and human life. Man, too, by action and 
reaction upon his fellows, has gradually developed the 
habits of thought you call morality. If you wish to know 
more about this, you must grapple with facts, go back into 
history, and accumulate a solid basis of observations and 
comparisons the results of which you may eventually suc- 
ceed in embodying into fixed and unalterable laws of human 
conduct." 

To this the metaphysician would reply : 

" We appreciate the worth of your researches, and are in 
no way seeking an easier path for ourselves by rushing into 
generalities. If our view does not appeal to you, we will 
adopt yours and see how far it takes us. You assume 
matter and motion ; but your matter is necessarily arranged 
in an order of space, and motion can take place only in 
time. You say that everything that exists is developed 
from these simple relations. We are unable to see how you 
bridge the gulf between mechanical and chemical relations, 
between these and the simplest cell which reproduces its 
organic form ; between vegetable and conscious life. What 
foothold can you give us across the chasm between a series of 
states of consciousness and the single self-conscious being 
which passes all these states in review? We are inclined 
to consider the laws or principles expressed in these various 
ways as in themselves no more liable to change than atoms 
and energy. Do you not yourself postulate some single 
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connecting link between all these factors? Do you not 
find yourself compelled to think of nature or evolution or 
the potentiality of development as something independent 
of the phenomena from which you have formed your idea of 
them? How, without some such unifying assumption, can 
you conclude, from any number of observations that in- 
dividuals have died, the general law, 'All men are mortal ' " ? 

With this rejoinder to an objection the force of which 
there is no need to minimize, we resume the consideration 
of states of consciousness, in particular those expressed 
roughly by the single words hungry, angry, sad, -won't. 
These feelings, while they lead us to no kind of knowledge, 
have great influence in determining our actions. They are, 
therefore, the elements of ethical knowledge, and their re- 
lations are the subject of the metaphysics of ethics. 

If we consider at any given moment what our feeling as 
to our immediate state of consciousness is, we probably say 
"pleasurable," "painful," or, " indifferent." If " pleasura- 
ble," there is a desire to continue in that state ; if " painful," 
we feel an aversion to continuance in it. If the opportunity 
of action occurs, the " desire " and " aversion " become mo- 
tives to action. We are also able to contemplate the same 
states of consciousness in the past or future or occurring to 
other persons beside ourselves. Our feelings in this case 
are much calmer : we " admire," " approve," or " sympa- 
thize," and from these feelings, too, "desires," and "aver- 
sions " arise, which also become motives to action. Hence 
we might conclude that at any particular moment our action 
was determined by the presence of a number of desires and 
aversions, arising in various ways and complicated by in- 
herited prepossessions ; and that the resulting action was 
that in favor of which the greatest balance of desires and 
aversions inclined us. 

Such is the common psvchological account of action 
and its motives ; but it fails to explain the most ordinary 
experience. The desires and aversions concerned with 
our immediate surroundings are. for the moment, in- 
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comparably stronger than those which are the result of 
a wider view or of inherited tendencies — at least, if we 
can judge by the disturbances they cause to our inner 
life. By a moral man, according to all theories and prac- 
tice, we mean one who brings the violent motives to action 
under control of the calmer. Historv agrees with our con- 
sciousness in telling us that such control is possible. What, 
then, is the nature of that power which enables us to resist 
the passion of the moment, and to guide our actions by 
" principle " ? We fall back on the conclusion at which we 
arrived in the investigation of knowledge. Behind the 
series of feelings we found the ''ego," always in connection 
with them, but not dependent for its existence on any one or 
more of them. No action, other than a mechanical or un- 
conscious one, can be achieved without the " ego " exerting 
itself. No desire for an external object, no inherited passion 
from within, can result in action unless the " ego " identify 
itself with it for the time being. Now the "ego" always 
seeks an ideal, which is the satisfaction of itself. If its self- 
consciousness is only partially awakened, it may identify 
its satisfaction with the pleasure of the moment ; but in 
proportion to its breadth of view, as it learns to " look be- 
fore and after," it seeks satisfaction in some wider object. 
The mass of mankind find such an object in social position, 
wealth, love, patriotism ; philosophical and religious minds 
rind it in beauty, virtue, devotion, holiness. In following 
these objects the self finds pleasure from time to time, satis- 
faction seldom or never. According to the Hedonist these 
ideals are only more complicated forms of the desire for 
pleasure : man, he urges, naturally desires his own pleasure, 
and that of others only in so far as he participates in it by 
sympathy. But this explanation is now discarded as in- 
adequate by most of the authorities on ethics, deeply as it 
has entered into popular "scientific" conceptions. Disin- 
terested benevolence is admitted to be a fact by writers who 
recognize no basis of ethics but the physio-psychological, 
and relegate the whole subject to the region of evolution. 
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where it concerns the biologist, who investigates its origin, 
not the metaphysician, who has to do with the fact of its 
existence. 

Now, without going into the question of the genesis of 
instincts, we know that pleasures are measurable bv quality 
as well as b}^ quantity, and that all persons who are capable 
of appreciating both give a marked preference to that mode 
of existence which employs their higher faculties, though 
they know it to be accompanied by a greater amount of dis- 
content. The best explanation we can find of this fact is a 
sense of dignity which all human beings possess in one 
form or another, and which is so essential a part of the hap- 
piness of those in whom it is strong, that nothing which 
conflicts with it can be, otherwise than momentarily, an ob- 
ject of desire. The end of action which the most worthy 
persons follow is an ideal. This personal dignity, though 
never separate from the course of phenomena, is independent 
of them. Inducements, desires, impulses, may arise from 
phenomena or from our animal nature, but will is the ex- 
pression of self, and cannot be satisfied except by a princi- 
ple which is independent of phenomena. This principle 
the self finds in the attempt to realize the Eternal Being 
which manifests itself in it. Of the validity and importance 
of this endeavor every man is conscious, — not that he can 
express it in scientific terms, but that every lesser aim dis- 
satisfies him. This sense of personal dignitv in man is the 
feeling that his being is derived from a source higher than 
himself, and this dependence on a higher power constitutes 
a continual appeal to him to purify himself, as that power is 
pure. The will that strives to obey this appeal is not merely 
a factor in man's nature, it is his inmost being, — it is his 
own self, brought into relation with the constant flow of the 
phenomena of consciousness. 

This spiritual principle in man is the final authority in 
ethics, and its development is the goal of conduct. It may 
be urged that no one, except the acting subject, can be 
the judge as to the course of action best suited to attain the 
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end proposed. The tyrant and the libertine will plead the 
same inner compulsion as the hero and the saint. But if 
we follow out the analogy with a lower form of knowledge 
we are reminded of the fact that certain sensations, valid in 
so far as they were really felt by the subject, could vet be 
called " delusive " in the sense that they led to conclusions 
inconsistent with the conception of the world as an or- 
ganized whole. The belief that the whole cosmos exists as 
a moral unity may seem at first to be a romantic aspiration 
far beyond the realm of experience. But such a moral 
unity may be present in some real sense to the eternal con- 
sciousness, the spiritual principle in nature. If our own 
being is to possess a moral unity, this can be brought about 
only by correspondence with the moral unity of the Eternal 
Being as manifested in ourselves : 

"Truth for truth, and good for good! The Good, the True, the Pure, the 
Just, 
Take the charm " For ever " from them, and they crumble in the dust." 

Looked at from another side, morality is such a develop- 
ment of our own nature as implies a corresponding develop- 
ment in the nature of others. Hence we reach the basic 
principles of the moral law : — Act so as to treat humanity, 
whether in your own person or in that of another, always as 
an end, never as a means : — Act so that your conduct may 
be taken as a law for all men : — Take nothing to be a good 
which is an object of competition. 

It is from history that we best learn the nature of this 
good which lies apart from competition. At the earliest 
stage at which we can imagine man as self-conscious, we 
find him in family and social relations, in which he acts 
with self-restraint towards other persons, out of respect 
towards them as persons, and not with the idea of 
ultimate advantage to himself. He has a dimly-con- 
ceived purpose to found a family, in which well-being may 
be the permanent possession of changing individuals. In a 
later stage of development he has the idea of devotion to the 
state, and at this stage the previous achievements of moral 
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thought receive confirmation from being formulated in laws 
and customs. Only on the basis of a highly-developed 
state-life was philosophy able to treat the separate virtues as 
parts of one whole, and so give a stimulus to the pursuit of 
virtue for its own sake. The treatment of virtue by Plato and 
Aristotle remains unchanged to the present day, but the great- 
est development of the practical ideal was achieved not by 
any system of philosophy, but by the Christian religion, 
which broke down the artificial barriers of state-life, and 
declared all men, as brothers, to be equal objects of moral 
obligation. 

The Hedonistic philosophers have contributed greatly to 
moral progress, not so much in consequence of their doc- 
trines as in spite of them. The state of society in which 
Iraman beings are freer and better-disposed is, pre- 
sumably, more pleasurable than that in which disorder 
and malice prevail, and utilitarians, imagining that they 
were seeking the pleasure which is the accompaniment of 
goodness, became absorbed in the active pursuit of good- 
ness itself, — a result more creditable, it would seem, to 
their hearts than to their heads. 

The present age has before it a multitude of problems 
which clamor for solution. The due partition of time 
between imperative claims which are at variance with each 
other, the conflict between capital and labor, the battle be- 
tween theology and phvsical science, the issue of the move- 
ment which calls itself " socialism," and appeals to us in 
the name of " God and the people ", the limits, if such 
there be, of veracity — these are questions which philosophy 
seems unable to solve, but it can at least clear away the 
complications which surround them, and give the moral 
faculty a clear view of the situation on which it has to pro- 
nounce its verdict, impressing upon it at the same time the 
necessity of a severe scrutiny of the various incentives to 
action. 

Philosophy can also guard against another danger. At 
certain epochs in their lives individuals find their own sense 
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of right at variance with precepts which law, religion, or 
custom, have imposed on them. This difficulty might lead 
them to abandon their private judgment or to revolt against 
established morality, did not philosophy point out that all 
definite precepts are necessarily limited in their validity to 
a particular sphere, and that due respect for the spirit of 
the whole is not inconsistent with the deliberate refusal of 
obedience in some one point. 

The principles of philosophy above set forth possess the 
merit of being eminently practical in their bearing on con- 
duct. No observation of the actions of mankind, no evolu- 
tionary theories as to the progress of human nature in the 
past, can make it clear to us by logical demonstration how 
we should strive to act in the future : this must be the work 
of the living human soul, which, when it has become de- 
veloped by the practice of morality, can assimilate the data 
of ethics and bv an organic process throw out ideals for the 
future. These practical ideals must be looked upon as par- 
tial representations of one great moral unity, just as the 
phenomena of consciousness are partial realizations of the 
inner unitv of the self. 

It m&y be asked, " Why follow a long train of reason- 
ing and examine different theories merely to reach a con- 
clusion of which we were certain before, namely that the 
first principle is a moral unity?" A little child is certain 
that the house in which it lives is not ruled by any unknown 
power, 3'et dim shapes peer oi:t of unexplored corners and 
dusky shadows flit along the walls. Some day the child 
summons up courage to face the shadows and explore the 
corners, and the sense of security that ensues, when they are 
found to be harmless compensates, for all previous fears. So 
when a man who has looked into the ultimate questions of 
being and sounded the currents of modern inquiry, finds 
that the result does not contradict his previous centralizing 
and unifying conclusion, he begins to grasp some portion of 
a wisdom more satisfving than the correct deduction of 
effect from cause in the realm of phenomena : he becomes 

Y 
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convinced that he is living sub sfecie ceternitatis, and that 
the approval of a Higher Being is the aim of human life. 

" Thy duty do ? rejoined the voice, 
Ah, do it, do it, and rejoice ; 
But shalt thou then, when all is done, 
Enjoy a love, embrace a beauty 
Like these that may be seen and won 
In life, whose course will then be run ; 
Or wilt thou be where there is none ? 
I know not, I will do my duty." 

John Fearnley. 



